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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

EDWARD VIT. 

In international law, forms of government are indifferent and the 
possession of sovereignty is the requisite of statehood; independence and 
equality its corollary. An empire becomes a republic or a republic is 
converted into an empire without affecting the international personality 
of the state; the president changes, the emperor passes away, but the 
state whereof he is the organ undergoes no perceptible change in inter- 
national law. International relations as distinct from the legal nature of 
the state are profoundly affected by the change of rulers and the acces- 
sion of one monarch or the death of another is often an international 
event of the utmost significance. 

The death of Edward VII has plunged the vast British Empire into 
mourning and the expressions of grief, sympathy and regret are not con- 
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fined to the English speaking peoples, for the late king had not only 
used his constitutional power with wisdom, moderation and tact in 
domestic affairs, but had so conducted himself in delicate matters of 
foreign policy as profoundly to influence international relations. 

His long novitiate as Prince of Wales, where he represented the crown 
on all important occasions, fitted him to perform with ease and dignity 
the duties of his nine years of kingship from 1901 to 1910; his wide 
personal acquaintance with all classes of his fellow countrymen; his 
knowledge of the strength and weakness of English character; his sym- 
pathy as generous as it was profound and outspoken, with all movements 
tending to improve conditions, assured him the confidence of his subjects 
from the moment of his accession to the throne and inclined them to 
judge kindly, if not wholly to overlook, the misdeeds of one peculiarly 
exposed to temptation. An average Englishman himself, he understood 
the average Englishman and he truly represented on the throne the 
Englishmen throughout the kingdom and the empire. It is thus easy to 
understand how he succeeded in pleasing the average Briton. 

But King Edward was equally successful in the domain of foreign 
affairs and for like reasons. The foreigner he knew and appreciated as 
the Englishman; he spoke the foreign languages; he travelled widely 
and mingled freely with all classes of society, so that the ambitious hopes 
and prejudices of the foreigner were well-nigh as familiar to him as the 
peculiar traits of his fellow countrymen. Familiarity engendered clear 
understanding, not contempt, and a sympathy for the neighbors and 
associates of the British people, a respect for their good qualities, and a 
desire to administer to their prosperity, disarmed opposition abroad just 
as it created an affectionate regard for him at home. 

It is well known that Edward was opposed to extreme measures against 
the Boers of South Africa ; that he facilitated the settlement of the South 
African question upon terms acceptable to the victor and the conquered , 
that he was unwilling to be crowned while the Empire was at war ; that 
he favored the grant of self-government to the Transvaal and the Orange 
Eiver Colony, and it is a pity that his days were not prolonged to see the 
fruition of a liberal policy in the appointment of General Botha, formerly 
commander-in-chief of the Transvaal forces, who took his oath as prime 
minister of the South African Confederation on June 1, 1910. 

His accession found the rivalry between Great Britain and France as 
pronounced as in past generations; his death found the two countries 
friends and allies in a common progress by an entente cordiale that had 
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withstood more than one assault. Mutual distrust reigned at London and 
St. Petersburg, but as in the case with Prance, Eussia and Great Britain 
buried their differences and harmony exists where formerly discord 
blocked the path of progress. The Island Empire of Japan has felt the 
need of English support and the relations between the two countries have 
become close and intimate. With Germany alone the future is troubled. 

It is not without reason that he has been termed the Peacemaker, for 
he was neither the cause of dissension at home nor abroad, and his 
influence was thrown for the cause of peace where war prevailed, and for 
the maintenance of peace where peace existed. The average man with 
wide knowledge, generous sympathies, infinite tact and moderation has 
left a deep impress on the world at large. 

Prom another standpoint, the reign of Edward was remarkable, for 
he has shown that the king as such is a force at home and the visible 
bond of union between the United Kingdom and the colonies. George 
IV brought the crown into contempt; the fourth William did little to 
raise its prestige, and the retirement of Queen Victoria seemed to suggest 
that the crown had lost its usefulness in the constitutional system of 
England. The conduct of Edward as king without overstepping con- 
stitutional restraints showed that the crown has not spent its force at 
home, and that loyalty to a self-respecting and therefore respected king 
is the bond which binds the self-governing colonies to Great Britain and 
the empire. 

May the son tread in the footsteps of the father, and may his reign 
make for international righteousness and peace. 

FOTJBTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTEBNATIONAL 

LAW 

The American Society of International Law held its Fourth Annual 
Meeting at Washington, in the New Willard Hotel, April 28-30, 1910. 
The programme already furnished the members and printed in the 
January number of the Journal, pages 188-190, was adhered to and, 
with two exceptions, the papers as announced in the programme were 
presented and discussed. The Honorable Charles Nagel was prevented 
by official business from attending the opening session and the Honorable 
Thomas C. Dawson was unfortunately too ill to be present. 

It is not for the Journal as the organ of the Society to pass judgment 
upon the papers, but it certainly is permissible to state that they were 



